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REASONS, 



It is surprising, that although so much concurrent 
testimony has been adduced in proof of the great 
importance of promoting the cultivation of New 
Zealand flax, the subject has met with such a 
small share of encouragemcDt here with a view to 
practical results. Atlittst every arrival from the 
Colony has brpi^h^Jfcefifejved assurances of the 
settlers' confidenceeUpyw success of a systematic 
attempt to cultivate^ii^M prepare for a market its 
chief indigenous production ; but these assur- 
ances are always accompanied with expressions of 
regret that such an attempt has not been made. 
Many causes, unconnected with the peculiar sub- 
ject of the cultivation of the phormium tenax, have 
operated to occasion the long delay that has taken 
place without any experiments being undertaken 
on a large scale ; but the principal cause has been 
the want of the necessary machinery for properly 
preparing the fibre. The settlers at Wellington 
— for New Plymouth and Nelson are not yet old 
enough to have had much experience on the sub- 
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Z PROCEEDINGS IN THE COLONY : 

ject, — although fully alive to its importance, have 
been unable to devote the time and means which 
are required to ascertain the best mode of bringing 
the pkormium tenax into the market : and while 
they have clearly seen the prospective advantages, 
as well individually as to the Colony at large, of 
a speedy application of such a method, they have 
been necessitated to look more sharply after their 
present interests, and have thus neglected future 
benefit in the engrossing occupations of the mo- 
ment. It is true that at one time the subject had 
kindled a kind of enthusiasm in the settlement ; 
iand a public meeting was held, and subscriptions 
to a considerable amount were entered into for the 
purpose of giving adequate encouragement to per- 
sons willing to devote their attention to the ques- 
tion. A premium was offered for the discovery of 
a machine suited to the preparation of the fibre ; 
and we began to congratulate ourselves in Eng- 
land on the progress of the colonists' feeling. 
Since that time, however, a " change has come 
o'er the spirit of their dream ;" and the anxious 
hopes of many, who had looked for a fulfilment 
of the anticipations excited by these proceedings, 
were disappointed to find, on each arrival, that 
the colonists were as far as ever irom any 
advancement in the matter. 

Nor does it seem likely — for some length of 
time at least — that the subject would be taken up 
in the Colony in the manner which its intrinsic 
importance, and. great prospective value deserve. 
We read that Mr. Francis Molesvporth realised no 
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CAUSES OP DELAY THERE. 3 

less than 12/. per ton for potatoes, of which be 
had raised twelve t<ms per acre, thus returning 
him an amount at the rate of 144/. per acre for 
his produce ; and although such instances of 
good fortune will of course be rare, and may 
probably not occur again, yet the return which 
will continue to be obtained from agricultural as 
well as commercial pursuits, will be loo tempting 
to admit of a speculation, such as an experiment 
on a large scale for cultivating, preparing, and dis- 
posing of the phormium tenax would be. It seems,- 
therefore, that on the friends of the Colony in- 
England has devolved the part of stepping in to' 
make that experiment, and of " bringing forward^' 
the New Zealand flax as an available article of 
commerce, under such circumstances as may 
ensure it the largest practicable measure of suc- 
cess. The object of these pages is to draw the 
attention of the " New Zealand public" in Eng- 
land, — aad particularly of the lai^e and influential 
class of persons iaore immediately connected with 
the Company's seltlements, — to the question, with 
a view, to practical measures being adopted at an 
early period. We do not profess to lay down the 
mode for overcoming the acknowledged great 
difficulty, namely, a prefer preparaticai of the fibre ; 
but in submitting the f^lowing facts and opinions, 
— carefully collected ^m those given by men 
whose opportunities of judging entitle them to 
consideration and credence.-r—we trust to show 
sufficient ground for our conviction that the expe- 
riment may now be made on an extensive scale 
b2 
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4 GOVERNMENT CONTRACT. 

and under systematic arrangements, in a manner 
at once to confer benefit on its supporters, and to 
call into existence a staple export as inexhaustible 
as it would be valuable. The attempt, if success' 
fql, would not only produce incalculable advan- 
tages to the settlements, but would give to all 
interested in tbe colonization of New Zealand the 
strongest assurance of the resources of tbe Colony, 
aud of its future greatness and stability. 

The neglect of which we complain is the more 
remarkable, because considerable encouragement 
has at various periods been held out in different 
ways for promoting the object in view. So early 
as the year 1819, small and large ropes were 
manufactured from the phormium tenax at the 
Portsmouth dock-yard: in 1834, the Society for 
the encouragement of Arts offered a premium of 
fifty guineas for a substitute for hemp, to be grown 
in one of the British Colonies, and directed parti- 
cular attention to the New Zealand flax:* and 
again, in 1834, Mr. Marsh, chemist at the Royal 
Woolwich Arsenal, reported favourably of sail 
cloth, &c. which had been prepared in a particular 
way. In the year 1831, the Government contracted 
for 800 tons of New Zealand flax, to be tried in 
the Navy. The reports of many of the naval 
officers who had tested rope and canvass made 
from, it, were published in the Appendix to the 
Report of the Lords' Committee on New Zealand 
- * See TraoHactioDS [of Society for eacouragemeDt of ArU, 
HEuiufactures, and Commerce, vol. xlii. p. xl. (pre^e), also 
pp. 18 and 1«5. (1824). 
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LORDS COMMITTEE REPORT. O 

of 1838; and notwithstanding the widest discre- 
pancy exists in their statements, the unequivocal 
testimony given by several in favour of the flax 
would go far, even were no other evidence at 
hand, to convince a careful and impartial exa- 
miner, that in a great many (if not the majority) 
of the cases in which unfavourable reports were 
made, the failuce or disappointment was attri- 
butable rather to a defect in the preparation or 
manufacture of the article, than in the flax itself. 
This view of the case is forcibly borne out 
by the evidence of gentlemen examined before 
the Lords' Committee, who almost unanimously 
agreed in the opinion that no successful method of 
preparation had yet been applied; but that if 
fToperly prepared, the flax would be an article of 
great value in trade. We call particular attention 
to the following extracts from the Report referred 
to:— 

Mr. J. G. Nicholas, who was examined before 
the Committee states — 

" The New Zealand flax is exceedingly valua- 
ble ; it is spread over the country in great quan- 
tities, and would form a very valuable article of 
trade with this country. It thrives exceedingly 
well ; and when properly prepared has been found 
to produce stronger rope than that made of the 
hemp of Russia, or any other country ; and also 
the canvass made of it is of a very superior de- 
scription." 

Mr. Charles Enderby, an extensive rope and 
canvass manufacturer, says — 
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"It is brought to this country in a very rough 
state, which is the cause of its never having been 
generally introduced. It has been manufactured 
in a variety of ways. . . . There has been a great 
prejudice against the flax, in consequence of its 
having been badly prepared. ... In our firm we 
prefer it to Hussian hemp. It costs us much less 
than the Russian hemp does ; not per ton, but 
because the same length is lighter — it does not 
weigh so much per ton. It is more costly, but we 
can get for the same weight an increased length 
and an increased strength, ... It has been manu- 
factured with a species of caoutchouc, or india rub- 
ber : but when immersed in water the caoutchouc 
separates from it and floats at the top, so that the 
fibre is no longer protected. We have combined 
a composition of caoutchouc with tar, and find that 
answer. . , . We worked Captain Harris's patent 
for some time. At first we were extremely fa- 
vourable to it : the fibre was extremely soft, and 
the cordage softer than cordage generally is ; but 
we found the whole of the solution separate from 
the flax, and it was condemned. . . . Afterwards 
we introduced tar. But the prejudice was so 
strong against the flax, that it is a very difficult 
thing to introduce it again to parties who are so 
prej udiced against it. . . . We have not tried it with 
Kyan's patent. We use it for whale lines ; we 
prefer it for whale lines to any other description of 
rope, and the whale lines are the most important 
lines we have in our vessels. A whole school of 
whales may be lost by the parting of a single line. 
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Property to the amount of 2000/. or 3000/. may 
perhaps depend on a whale liae. . . . For whale 
lines it is preferable to any other. I prefer it on 
account of its strength and pliability. ... It is 
liable to suffer from the way in which it is packed. 
In doubling it, the part outside, if wet gets to it, is 
destroyed." 

Captain H. FitzRoy, another witness, observes — 

*' If properly manufactured, the New Zealand 
flax would make very good rope ; — but there has 
been some defect in the way in which it has been 
manufactured, for it breaks in the ' nip.' It wears 
a very long time in a straight line, but whenever 
it is much bent it gives way. Yet, as the natives 
use it for nets, three or four fathoms deep and 
sometimes two or three hundred fathoms in length, 
and it lasts them for many years, there must 
surely be some way of preparing it which would 
make it available for our rope. A net made in that 
way is kept by a family in the stump of a tree, on 
a little frame made for it, and it lasts them for 
many years. ... It may be very possible, that it 
may lose some particular quality and become 
brittle from the defective mode of packing, and its 
heating, in consequence, on the voyage home." 

The following is an extract from Mr. Ward's 
" Information relative to New Zealand," published 
in 1839:— 

** The flax plant, says Mr. M'Donnell, grows 
in wild luxuriance throughout the three islands of 
New Zealand ; it is indigenous to the country, and 
perennial : the leaves averaging from six to ten 
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feet ID length. The plant throws an abundance of 
seed. The hill-flax is of a finer texture, whiter, 
and stronger, than that grown in the valleys, 
though the staple may not be quite so long. With 
attention to the cutting of the flax in the proper 
season, and common care paid to its cultivation, I 
feel convinced of its superiority over that of 
Russia and Manilla; it possesses all the flexibility 
of the former, and is free from the wiry brittleness 
of the latter. I can have no hesitation in asserting 
that thousands of tons of this valuable article of 
commerce may be shipped o£f annually from New 
Zealand to the mother country; nor do I assert 
this merely from my own observation and know- 
ledge of the country, but I am borne out by the 
information that I have received from several of 
the chiefs and intelligent natives, with whom I 
have conversed on this subject. Fair play has not 
generally been given to the flax sent home vid 
Sydney; in many instances the plant has not 
been cut in the proper season — a very material 
point, for then the flax is coarse and wiry, the 
fibres ragged and not easily cleaned, the staple 
short, and the colour foxey. Another cause that 
has operated to render the New Zealand flax ob- 
jectionable at home, is the twisting of the staple 
in packing, which prevents the flax hackling 
freely : not packing it thoroughly dry, and allow- 
ing the pressure of the screw to be on the bend. 
Cut the plant at the right season, let the flax 
be well dried, carefully packed in lengths, and 
screwed ; then the superiority of the New Zealand 
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hemp over that of Europe wilt be maDifest, and 
those prejudices that once existed will vanish for 
ever. All the standing and part of the running 
rigging of the Sir George Murray, a ship of 400 
tons, belongiog to myself, was laid up from New 
Zealand ilax : it had been over the mast-head for 
nearly three years. I can state, that better rope 
never crossed a ship's mast-head. I have experi- 
enced some severe gales in the Sir George Murray, 
consequently the rigging had been well tried ; 
when lifted and examined it was found (barring 
being slightly chafed) as good as when first put 
over : the running rigging wore uncommonly well. 
Cordage and fishing lines, made from good New 
Zealand flax, has been proved to be far more 
durable than any made from European hemp." 

Abundant testimony might be adduced in sup- 
port of these statements, and to prove that the 
phormium tenax has throughout been recognised as 
an article which, under proper management, would 
be of large commercial importance. And with 
regard to the Government contract to which we 
have before alluded, we believe it is now notorious 
that although the Government agreed to pay up- 
wards of 40/. per ton for the flax, a very con- 
siderable portion of the shipments made by the 
contractor came home to this country in a state 
utterly unfit for manufacture, no regard having 
been paid to the proper separation of the fibre 
from the plant, and no pains whatever having 
been taken in the packing. Many subsequent 
attempts- at manufacture have been made by 
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persons in Eogland, as well as in New Zea- 
land and Sydney, which have in some cases 
proved entirely successful, and in others a 
complete failure. We are assured that in 
these instances, as in that we have just de- 
scribed, the great cause of failure has been 
from defective preparation, and not from intrinsic 
defect. Perhaps no better evidence can be 
brought forward of this than the tact that there 
are now many manufacturers who would gladly 
receive supplies of the flax, provided they could 
feel confident that the preliminary preparation 
would be so conducted as to ensure its coming to 
this country in a proper state. Of this feet we 
are ourselves personally cognisant, and we have 
no doubt that many of our readers are equally 
aware of it. 

The experience of the last few years has amply 
corroborated the opinions we have just quoted ; 
and the closer examination consequent on the 
establishment of settlements has supplied us 
with many important details. It may not be un- 
interesting to give here a short account of the 
plant itself. 

The pkormium tenax is altogether a different 
plant from the European flax ; it resembles the 
garden iris, but has a very large leaf, sometimes 
more than ten feet long and six or seven inches 
broad. It springs up in large bunches or tufts, 
and bears a flower of a yellow or reddish colour, 
which gives place to long pods filled with shining 
black seeds. The flower resembles honey to 
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the taste, and.ia most refreshing. TfaeoatiTes 
universally suck it; and we have .ouiselves heard 
persons, who have recently visited New Zealand, 
say that they have eaten it with great relisbi 
There are several varieties of the plant, and it 
will b^ an important object to ascertain which 
sort will yield the largest return, or whether the 
different species should be made available for dif- 
ferent purposes. Its chief peculiarity consists in 
the fibre being obtained from the leaf, and not, 
as is the case with European flax, from the stem : 
the outside coat of the leaf being stripped, the 
fibres are perceived running parallel to one another 
through its whole length. Hitherto the only 
mode of preparation by the natives has been a 
rough scraping of the outer coat of the leaf; of 
course this rude method very imperfectly frees the 
fibre, and more or less injures it. In addition, 
Jiowever, to this outer covering, there is a thin 
glutinous substance which must be also removed 
before the fibre is thoroughly cleaned. This ob- 
stacle has been the chief one up to this time ; and 
the imperfect manner in which this second process 
has invariably been accomplished, accounts at 
once, in a great measure, for the unsuccessful re- 
sults which have been obtained. 

The flax grows wild in almost every part of 
JVew Zealand, in the greatest luxuriance : the two 
principal varieties being the small-leafed, which is 
chiefly found on high land, and called " hill flax," 
— and the large-leafed, which grows on the banks 
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of the rivers or in swampy places. The latter at- 
tains to an enormous size, but does not contain so 
much of the fibrous substance in proportion to the 
leaf, as the smaller growth ; hence, it has been 
thought that it will pay better, for a time at ]ea8t> 
to cultivate the small species. However, ther6 
can be no doubt that the quantity as well as the 
quality of the fibre, will be greatly improved by 
proper cultivation. In Europe, flax is considered 
an exhausting crop for the soil if allowed to run 
to seed, but not if pulled early ; and if due atten- 
tion should be given in New Zealand to the allot- 
ment of space for each plant, and to the seasons 
at which the crop should be made, the same 
piece of land would doubtless produce a much 
larger quantity of fibre than at present, while 
the quality would be much finer. The leaves 
can be cut twice a-year, the root remaioing in 
the, soil for reproduction.* As is well known, 
it has been in universal use among the natives 
from time immemorial ; formerly they appear 
to have cultivated it with some care, but now 
they take no pains whatever in cultivation, 
and the whole growth is spontaneous. It has 
been adapted to every kind of use by them : 
their huts are thatched with it, their mats and 



* A ^ven qaantity of pJiormium tenax will coatain more of 
the fibrouB substance than an equal quantity of Russian hemp, 
(and, we believe, European flax either) on account of its l^hter 
intrinsic weight. 
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otber articles of clothing are made of it, as well 
as baskets and other domestic utensils, fishing 
nets, &c. 

With this short description of the plant, we 
proceed to lay before our readers the substance 
of more recent statements of persons who had per- 
sonally examined it, and are competent to form a 
judgment on the means to which it can be applied. 
We do not apologise for the length of the extracts 
subjoined, because they will doubtless be read 
with much interest; and even to those who have 
met with them before separately, it may be pleas- 
ing to compare them together at one view. 

We shall commence with the Hon. H. W, 
Petre.* After noticing the other productions of 
the colony, he proceeds : — 

" The production which I think is likely to yield 
a larger profit than any other, and is therefore 
better calculated to engage the attention of the 
colonists, is the phormium . tenax. This plant 
grows in great abundance in every part of New, 
Zealand. No soil seems to be unsuited to it; but 
as there are several varieties of this indigenous 
plant, it yet remains to be ascertained which 
is the best species, and on what soils it may be 
most beneficially grown. The earlier trials of 
the New Zealand flax will most likely be made 

* " An Accgiint of the Settlemeats of the New Zealaod Com- 
pany:" published by Smith, Elder & Co. This interesting 
work has been very widely read, having already passed through 
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from the wild plant, but as soon as it becomes 
ao article of exportation it will be cultivated. 
My reason for so tbiDkiog is, that the number and 
great difTerence of the sorts must cause a con- 
siderable mixture of inferior with the superior 
qualities. Hence it will be necessary to dis- 
courage the one, and encourage the other. At 
present it would require much ground to be tra- ■ 
veiled over to collect the finest sorts only ; by 
cultivation they would be always at hand, as 
none other would be worth the labour and ex- 
pense. 

" On the 24th of December, an advertisement, 
signed by several persons of known enterprise, 
was published in the New Zealand Gazette, calling 
a public meeting for January 4th, to form an asso- 
ciation to discover the best method of preparing 
New Zealand flax for exportation, and ' all inte- 
rested in the future prospects of the colony' were 
requested to aittend. In anticipation of this 
meeting a statement was drawn up by a gentle- 
man who had made the subject his study for 
some time, and I believe bad been engaged in 
the growth of flax in Ireland. I have no means 
of verifying his calculations, as I myself have 
neither made nor witnessed the making of any 
experiments, but I believe them to have been 
conducted with care ; and as far as any thing can 
be relied on in the present imperfect state of our 
information, I think the statement which follows 
is entitled to confidence. 

" 'The native hemp, or phormium tenax, is the 
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article of local produce -which of all others can, 
with least delay, and least capital, be rendered fit 
for export in large quantities. It can be procured 
in a state fit for making cordage within six months 
from the present time, if an adequate capital be 
immediately raised, and proper machinery be 
erected and set to work. It can be prepared in 
any required quantity at a price which would 
command an extensive and ready sale, and, at 
the same time, leave a large profit to those en- 
gaged in the trade of preparing it. As a rough 
estimate of the nature of this important article, I 
beg to submit the following calculations for con- 
sideration. 

" * Let it be supposed that in a flax farm of 
100 acres in extent, each plant should occupy 
a space of two square yards, or a square of nearly 
fifty-one inches in the side, the total number of 
such plants to an acre, would be 2,420 ; take as an 
average each plant to yield 12 lbs. of the fresh- 
cut green leaves per year, this would give rather 
more than 2,900,000 lbs., or about 1,296 tons» 
annually, of fresh-cut leaves off a farm of 100 acres 
extent. 

- " * I have prepared a small quantity of the 
fresh-cut leaves, by way of experiment, and the 
result enables me to state, that about one>fifth 
of the gross weight of green leaves, prepared 
according to my plan, can be had of hemp, in a fit 
state for makmg good ropes or cordage : besides 
which, a quantity of coarse tow, equal to about 
half the weight of the fresh-cut leaves, is obtained 
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in the operation of cleansing the hemp of short 
fibres and pulp. There would, therefore, be pro- 
curable from such a farm, about 250 tons of 
bemp in a proper state for the ropemaker's use, 
and about 600 tons of coarse tow, fit for making 
ropes of inferior quality, and of coarse packing can- 
vass. This coarse tow would, if sold as low as 3/. 
per ton, almost pay the whole first cost of the pre- 
pared hemp, including rent, expense of cultivating 
and procuring the raw leaves, and the wages of 
the operatives engaged in the preparation of it. 
The hemp, if sold even so low as 15/. per ton, 
would be nearly all profit, as the cost of procuring 
it would be almost, or altogether, covered by the 
value of the tow. A capital of no more than 
5,000/. would be sufficient to set on foot an esta- 
blishment capable of turning out from 600 to 
700 tons annually, and in any case, would pay 
full 80 per cent, profit on the value of the hemp 
sold. 

" ' I am of opinion that an establishment of the 
kind, having extensive rope-walks in connexion 
with it, would be one of the best paying invest- 
ments of capital which can possibly be made in 
this place. I shall send a sample of the prepared 
hemp, for your further satisfaction.* 

"This is certainly a brilliant promise; but 
although I will not venture to anticipate what 
profit the future cultivator of New Zealand flax is 
likely to realize, I have a very strong conviction, 
that it will be our staple article of export; and' 
that, like the wool of New South Wales, its pro- 
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fitableness will be such as to make it not worth 
while, for many years to come, to invest capital in 
any other exportable commodity. 1 ground- my 
opinion chiefly on the large European demand/ 
and on the great variety of purposes to which our 
flax may be applied. It combines the qualities of 
hemp and flax, some samples having the strength 
of the former, and others having the fineness of 
the latter. Cordage and coarse sail-cloth are 
made from the strongestkinds, whilst some samples 
I have seen, have been of a silky texture, and 
I believe that in France, cambric has been mad6 
from it, of great delicacy and beauty. It has also 
been manufactured into paper of excellent quality, 
both in this country and in France. 

*' Soon after the meeting, a select committee 
was appointed to receive specifications of inven- 
tions, and to report upon the same. The com- 
mittee was bound not to divulge any invention 
that was made known to them, in order that those 
who were not fortunate enough to secure the 
favourable opinion of the committee might not 
be prejudiced, but might avail themselves of any 
advantages which their invention should enable 
them to secure. No report had been made 
by this committee when I left Port Nicholson ; 
but 1 understood that several inventions had been 
submitted to tbem, which promised to fulfil the 
desired object — that is, to reduce the flax to such 
a state as will permit it to be exported without 
being liable to injury during the voyage. As 
to the nicer processes necessary to bring it inta 
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a State fit for manufacture, it will be probably 
more advantageous to perform them in this coun- 
try, where they can be effected much more 
cheaply. The great object is to separate the fibre 
from the refuse portions of the leaf. If this be not 
done, the fibre, that is, the flax itself, will heat in 
the packing, and become useless ; but if the fibre 
be free from the refuse a little more perfectly than 
the natives are in the habit of doing, there will be 
DO danger of its beating, as that which is even 
rudely dressed by the natives very seldom heats, 
and then not to a great extent. 

" In Sydney the New Zealand flax is held in 
great esteem. It is invariably made use of where 
much strength is required, as, for instance, for 
whale lines. Before I left Wellington, string was 
manufactured from flax dressed in a peculiar way 
— I believe chemically, and not mechanically. This 
would do for string or twine well enough, but 
hitherto chemical processes have had the effect 
of weakening the fibre, and therefore have not 
been adopted or encouraged. Since my depar- 
ture I find that cordage, string, and door-mats 
have been manufactured at Wellington for home 
consumption. 

"There is no limit to the extent to which flax 
may be raised by means of cultivation. It has 
been shown in the above extract, that the retura 
for a given outlay will probably be large, and the 
quantity which a given space will yield is incon- 
ceivable to those who have not witnessed it. It is 
not tike a plant which merely yields a fruit or a 
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seed ; the whole plant itself is crop, every leaf 
yielding produce." 

The following remarks of Mr. Heaphy are 
worthy of special attention, because his explora- 
tions of many districts gave him superior opportu- 
nities of judging of the value of the phormium 
tenax. He resided for more than two years in th& 
country, and has lately returned there after com- 
pleting the business which brought him to England. 
He says: — 

" Of Uie principal articles which New Zealand 
does at present, or is shortly likely to export, the 
flax is certainly the most important. It is found 
in every part of the country, and flourishes alike 
in dry or swampy ground. No pains have ever 
yet been taken in its culture; and indeed but 
little are necessary, so luxuriant is it in its wild 
state. The form of the plant is very different to 
that of the European flax ; it resembles the ' flag* 
or ' iris' in shape, but is much larger in growth. 
Some which I saw on the river banks in the Nel- 
son country measured fourteen feet in length, 
with a breadth in the leaf of six inches. Allow- 
ing one bush to have about a hundred leaves, 
it will occupy a square of six feet of superficial 
area, or 1210 plants will cover an acre. It is not, 
however, probable that the largest species of flax 
would be cultivated ; as that of smaller growth, 
which is found on high land, has a greater propor- 
tion of the fibre to the vegetable substance which 
c2 
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surrounds it, and is more easily dressed. Of the 
smaller kind, about 2,500 plants would cover the 
acre. As Mr. Petre's recently published work on 
the New Zealand settlements contains an able cal- 
culation of the produce of flax farms, together 
with an account of all that had been done in Port 
Nicholson towards discovering a successful method 
of preparing the fibre, I shall only mention a few 
circumstances which have fallen under my notice, 
relating to its growth and capabilities. 

" An idea of the quantity of tibre contained in 
one leaf may be obtained from the mention of tfae 
fact, that I have seen a native prepare and twist 
the hemp of one leaf, of the largest kind, into 
a cord ten feet in length and of the thickness of 
a pencil. Since my return to England, I have 
had an opportunity of trying the strength of a 
piece of New Zealand cord, brought to England 
by a gentleman who accompanied Flinders in his 
voyage of discovery ; and which I found to be 
equal to that of a piece of new English string of 
the same size. 

" The best flax districts in the estimation of the 
natives, are near to the sea-shore ; and, according- 
to their accounts, it grows finest at Taranake, and 
along the shore of the Strait to Port Nicholson. 
The most luxuriant growth of the plant which 
I have seen, was at the head of Tasman's Gulf, in' 
the country now occupied by the Nelson settle- 
ment ; which in my idea is the finest flax district 
in New Zealand. At the last mentioned place, on 
account of the country being of an open nature 
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abd abundantly watered, it is met with in very 
great quantity. The hill flax is met with on the 
steepest and most exposed part of the coast, where 
the soil is not of sufficient depth to produce any 
other kinds of vegetation ; and in consequence of 
this, its culture and exportation will cause a value 
to become attached to land which would be other- 
wise worthless. 

*' The manufacture of the flax has already com- 
menced atWellington; and many vessels have been 
supplied with cordage, &c. from it. By an Auck- 
land newspaper, lately arrived, I find that two tone 
of rope of various sizes had been made at Kaipara, 
and forwarded to the former place for sale. Se- 
veral country sections have been chosen on the 
sea-coast near Port Nicholson for flax farms, 
on land that would not, from its exposed situa- 
tion, produce grain, or be adapted to general 
agriculture. 

"The great want now is, the application of a 
successful method for preparing and packing the 
flax ; and I cannot suppress my desire to see some 
attempt made in England to supply this defi- 
ciency. If proper attention could be attracted 
to this subject, it is more than probable that some 
eflficient plan would speedily be devised, by means 
of which the colony would at once become in- 
dependent of the success of other branches of 
agriculture ; and by opening an immediate tradg 
between it and the mother country, would make a 
quicker progress towards that completeness of 
settlement and substantial prosperity, at which 
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other colonies have been comparatively long in 
arriving." 

We conclude our extracts with the following 
observations of Mr. Charles Terry : — 

" In all previous publicationti and accounts of 
New Zealand, two natural indigenoua products 
}iave been put forth, as certain and inexhaustible 
sources of wealth to the future colonists ; — these 
are timber and ^x. . . . The flax may become, 
eventually, the staple of the colony, as wool is of 
New South Wales. It is iodigenous, and is found 
all over the island in inexhaustible supplies; for 
the leaves can be cut twice a-year, leaving the 
parent root for re-production ; and if the plants 
were cultivated by off-sets (for it is a bulbous 
root) at proper distances, and the intervening 
spaces kept free from fern and other shrubs, there 
is no doubt but the quality pf the fibre would be 
improved, as well as the quantity very much in- 
creased. . . . The fibre is obtained by separating 
it from the external epidermis of the leaf in a 
green state, by means of a mussel-^hell, and then 
exposing it to the air for a few days, which 
bleaches the fiax and dries the thin inner epi- 
dermis ; which the natives, on the flax they sell, 
very imperfectly remove, and which has tended so 
much of late years to depreciate its value and 
diminish its consumption in the Sydney and Eu- 
ropean markets. In heckling and properly free- 
ing the flax from the particles of this coating and 
substance, there is a loss in quantity of 25 per 
cent, exclusive c^ the trouble and expence." 
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Speaking of the GovernRieDt contract, he 
says — 

" It is probab]e, that the unclean state of the 
flax when imported into England may have oc- 
casioned great trouble to the Government rope- 
makers, in heckling out the tow and freeing the 
fibres from the particles of the inner epidermis 
adhering to them, and which, if not properly and 
fully done, would operate against the doe propor- 
tionate tension aod wear of the strands, more par- 
ticularly if they were carelessly or imperfectly 
laid." 

We trust we have shown sufficient ground, on 
the evidence we have submitted, for our convic- 
tion that the phormium tenax is capable of being 
brought into this country in such a state as to en- 
sure it a ready and extensive sale : and we have 
only to add our belief, that the only way effect- 
ually to carry out this object is by supplying the 
means from England. The thing can be done, we 
are sure ; let us se^ how. 

It appears certain that individual enterprise, 
even if aided by a considerable capital, would not 
succeed in accomplishing the object in view, — a 
systematic importation of the flax. There are 
now many persons, in difierent parts of the 
colony, who have succeeded in manufacturing 
good rope and other articles : but this has uni- 
formly been on a very limited scale, and has been 
accomplished, we believe, chiefly by nianual 
labour ; so that it may really be said that the- flax 
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has not been put to any extensive use by the 
colonists individually up to this time. It is true that 
if a person in England should be found willing to 
make the experiment on a large scale, and should- 
proceed himself to the Colony for that purpose, he 
would in all probability find it a most profitable 
investment for his money, and succeed in raising 
a large quantity of produce for shipment to Eng- 
land : — but, even should he meet with the great- 
est success, he would not do what is now required. 
In order to make a market for the phormium te- 
nax here, it is indispensable, not only that the 
supply should be considerable, but that it should 
be permanent ; in short, that a steady and con- 
stant importation should be kept up. This, 
for many obvious reasons, cannot be ensured in 
cases of individual enterprise ; and our opinion 
therefore is, that the object can best — if not only 
— be effectually served by establishing a com- 
pany, which ishall itself undertake the culture, 
preparation, and shipment of the flax, and import 
it for sale in England. A moderate capital would 
suffice for carrying out the plan in tbe fiiUest 
manner. It is difficult to come to any precise, 
notion of the amount which would be required, 
but although the sum named by the gentleman 
quoted above by Mr,. Petre, — namely 5000/., 
might very probably be ample for conducting the 
first operations, we think that a much larger 
capital might be advantageously employed even-- 
tually. We are inclined to think- that if it were, 
fixed at 20,000/.,. of which a moiety or less shouldl 
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be called for at first, It would not be too 
large. 

We have already said that we do not profess to 
lay down the mode by which a proper cultivation 
and preparation of the fibre would be secured. 
The first object of the proposed Company, there- 
fore, would be to ascertain the best mode, by 
close investigation on the spot, conducted by 
qualified persons, who should devote their atten- 
tion exclusively to the subject. It may be object-i 
ed to the formation of a Company at ' present, 
that this very want ought to be supplied before the 
Company is established, in order that it might 
then enter at once into the field of production. 
To this we answer, that the subject has been al- 
lowed to sleep on only because it was not energe- 
tically taken up here, and that it is as likely to 
sleep on still, if steps are not now taken to make 
the required experiment. We venture to urge, 
moreover, our conviction that the experiment 
would not fail ; and we are therefore anxious that 
no more time should be lost in waiting to see 
" what will be done " by others. We present 
evidence to prove that while the great — perhaps 
the only — difficulty in establishing the value of 
the phormium tenax has been the want of proper 
culture and preparation of the plant, no effectual 
means have ever been attempted to obviate that, 
want : and we cannot but feel persuaded, in the ab- 
sence of any evidence — we think we may even say- 
any statement — to thecontrary, that there doesexist 
a remedy, which would not long remain unknown. 
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were pdrseTerance, skill, and money applied to \tg 
discovery. On tbe presumption that this remedy 
would be available, there can be no doubt that, in 
a pecuniary point of view, the proposed Company 
would open a field for really profitable investment. 
We have seen that it was estimated at Wellington 
that if the flax were sold in this country for 15/. 
per ton, that amount would be nearly all profit, as 
the sale of the tow would cover the expences of 
production. We have no means of verifying this 
estimate; but we are not sanguine enough to 
place implicit confidence in it. At the same time, 
it is at least an approximation to the truth ; and we 
may safely allow for a great deduction from such a 
calculation, and yet feel certain of realizing large 
profit. Besides, while it would doubtless be neces- 
sary, or at all events very expedient, to introduce the 
article into England at a very moderate price in the 
first instance, we may fairly look for a larger sum 
than 16/. per ton, when ^e European flax is about 
40/. per ton in the market. Messrs. Enderby, who 
made considerable purchases at one time> paid from 
17/. io24/. per ton;* at that period also, a less price 
than was paid for other flax. From this we are 
justified in the expectation, that if on the one 
hand experience should diminish the estimate we 
allude to of the profit, so on the other hand we 
may be able to demand a higher price per ton 
than that contemplated. We have beard it stated 
as a grave objection, that the expence of freighting 
the flax home would be a serious drawback to the 
* See Mr. C. Eoderby's Evidence before Loids' CotDmittee. 
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hope of successful competition with the European 
hemp and flax. A few words will set such a 
doubt at rest. The cost of freight from the Baltic 
is 52s. 6d. per ton, and we believe more from some 
other countries; and we cannot anticipate that 
the freight from New Zealand would exceed about 
'Si. per ton ; the diflerence between the two being 
thus a point comparatively immaterial. On the 
whole, and looking at the question in not the most 
favourable light, it does appear to us that sufficient 
grounds exist for the anticipation that if the pro- 
posed Company should be established, very con- 
siderable profits would not fail of being realized. 
We should not omit noticing a point of some 
importance in connexion with our subject: the 
seed of the European fiax is crushed for oil after 
the fibre has been obtained ; and we do not recol- 
lect that any similar trial has been made with the 
New Zealand flax. If some varieties would not, 
others might, yield oil ; at any rate the enquiry 
would be interesting. 

It would be needless for us to enlarge on the 
advantages that would accrue to the mother 
country as well as to the Colony by the importa- 
tion, at a cheap rate, of an article like the pkor- 
mium tenaa.', inexhaustible in supply, and capable 
of competing successfully with Uie foreign pro- 
duction now in use. The benefit that would arise 
to England by being made in a great measure in- 
dependent of a foreign supply of such an article 
must be obvious. We print at the end. Tables 
showing the quantities of hemp and flax imported 
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into theUoited Kingdom from 1831 to 1840 in- 
clusive. It will be seen that during these ten 
years, the enormous amount of 561,714 tons of 
flax and tow, and 339,149 tons of undressed hemp, 
were imported : of which no less than 557,124 tons 
of flax and tow, and 330,390 tons of hemp, were 
retained for home consuniptioD, — being at the 
rate of 88,750 tons of hemp and flax per annum. 
It would perhaps he too sanguine to expect that 
New Zealand flax should displace, at first, any- 
very considerable quantity of this immense im-^ 
portation: there are "vested interests" to be com- 
bated, there is prejudice to be removed: — but may 
we not look forward to the time when so devoutly- 
to-bcrwished a consummation should take place, 
and England receive from the " Britain of the 
South" the largest portion of its importation of 
this staple ? The present price of Russian hemp is 
about 33/. and of Riga flax 40/. per ton: now, if 
New Zealand flax can be supplied, equal, for all 
practical purposes, to the foreign article now used» 
at somewhere about 15/. per ton (after allowing 
for a large profit) it is impossible not to perceive 
that it must, in the course of time, force itself on 
the market, and become eventually the chief 
article of consumption. We think no one wilt 
deny the advantages to England from such a 
result. 

. But if this does not admit of a doubt, how 
much more certainly is it applicable to New- 
Zealand t A new colony, in order to become 
really prosperous in the long run, must be pos- 
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sessed of some available resources of its own, by 
which it may export an equivalent to the value of 
its imports ; otherwise it is clear that the fictitious 
prosperity engeadered by the influx in the first 
instance of settlers possessed of more or less 
capital, would break down on a serious and con- 
tinued interruption of the stream, because the 
capital would gradually — in a ratio to the balance 
of trade against the Colony — be consumed in 
payment of its imports. On the other hand, the 
creation of a staple export may be so successful 
as to more than cover the deficiency, and cause 
the balance to turn in its favour ; in that case not 
only does the capital poured in by immigrants 
remain in the Colony, but an extraneous accumu- 
lation of wealth goes on at the same time, and the 
prosperity of the Colony is assured. Now, as 
New Zealand does not possess, — and will not 
probably for a length of time possess, — the means 
of exporting manufactures, we must look to its 
natural and indigenous productions for its actual 
resources. The flax presents such a resource. 
Inexhaustible in quantity, easy and inexpensive 
of cultivation, having the means of transport to 
England immediately and constantly at hand, — 
it offers precisely that resource which will be 
most available to New Zealand. Moreover, the 
foundation of a permanent and growing importation 
would go further to strengthen and perpetuate 
the favourable opinion entertained by the public 
at home of the advantages of New Zealand as a 
field for colonization, than perhaps any other 
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circumstance. Even the establishmeDt of a Loan. 
Society, and the promotion of steam navigation, 
which are objects of the highest importance, and 
would undoubtedly be of the greatest advantage, 
to the Colony, would not have so beneficial an 
effect as success in calling into existence an ex- 
tensive importation of its produce. 

Nor should we omit, — among the gainers by 
rendering the pkormium tenax an available article 
of commerce — the powerful association, to whose 
untiring exertions the colonization of New Zea- 
land is undoubtedly attributable. The New Zea- 
land Company has the strongest interest in the 
success of the scheme. It has already founded 
three great settlements, from which off-shoots are 
occasionally springing; and is still possessed of 
a vast territory, which will be gradually appor- 
tioned in new settlements. What would give 
greater value to that land than the establishment 
of a profitable export of its produce ? What 
would ensure a larger measure of prosperity to 
the settlements already founded ? What would 
tend more to enhance the value of the land 
already purchased of the Company and held by 
Individuals ? Again, the ships dispatched by the 
Company, instead of being compelled to make 
long and sometimes fruitless voyages in search of 
homeward freights, would at once be laden home : 
by this means the rates of freight outwards would 
be reduced, and we should have more frequent 
communication with the Colony. The increasing 
prosperity of the Company's settlements would- 
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occasion at once an impetus to emigration, and a 
demand for its land, at the same time that the 
value of that land would be greatly enhanced • 
by this means a large emigration fund would 
accrue, and the great question of the " peopling of 
New Zealand" would advance steadily towards 
solution. The Company would more fully accom- 
plish the grand object of its incorporation, while 
it would reap — as it ought — corresponding pecu- 
niary advantage. 

On all these grounds, then, we emphatically 
call on every one interested in the welfare and 
prosperity of New Zealand to join in making an 
energetic and decided effort to establish an exten- 
sive and systematic cultivation of the phormium 
tenax. Confidently relying on the strength of the 
case we have made out, we leave to aWer hands 
the task of determining on the measures for 
effecting an object of such national importance, 
as regards both the Colony and the mother- 
country. 
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FLAX IMPORTED AND RETAINED FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION, 

From 1831 to 1840, inclusive. 





IMPORTED. 


RETAINED FOR HOME 
CONSUMPTION. 


Flax ■ 


. 661,714 lota. 


Flax . 


557,124 tons. 


Hemp 


. 339,149 


Hemp . 


330,390 „ 




900,863 


887,514 tons. 


Averse 


90,086 tooB per annum 


Average 88,751 tiana per annum 



PRICES OF HEMP AND FLAX, OCTOBER, 1842. 

Hemf:— Riga Rhine ^33 to £34 

Polish Rhine .... 34 „ 35 

Petersburg, clean ... 31 10 „ 33 

Sunn 17 10 „ 19 

Manilla 23 „ 24 

Bombay ...... 19 „ 21 

Jute 15 15 „ 16 5 

FLAic:— Fiiezland ....... 35 „ 4» 

Riga 40 „ 42 

British 35 „ 46 

■,■ The import duty on Toreign hemp and flax is Id. per cwt. 
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